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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY .iREETS, SEVENTH MONTH \a, ee 


-QUR CONFERENCE 
OFFER 


The proceedings of the Conference 
will be published as a supplement to 
Friends’ Intelligencer. Beginning with 
the first Conference number, Seventh 
month 16th, we will send the /ntelli- 
gencer to any new subscriber the rest 
of the year for fifty cents. As the 
Conference is held nearly two months 
earlier than usual, this is the best of- 
fer we have ever made. The Confer- 
ence numbers only will be sent to any 
address for 30 cents. Bound volumes 
of proceedings, 50 cents. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th 

Philadelphia. 


GLENBURNIE-ON-LAKE GLORGE 


The INN has opened its doors for the summer. 
Three new cottages have been erected since last 
summer besides the new Office and Post-Office 
which is conveniently located to both Inn and 
cottages, in the grove near steamboat landing 

The view of the Lake and Mountains from the 
broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. Al! forms 
of recreation and pleasure. Excellent cuisine and 
service under the managementof Friends. Reser- 
vations now being made. For illustrated booklet 
and rates, address, 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


we SALE-—Three months old cockerels, utility 
ck. White Wyandottes, one dollar; S. C. 


White Leghorns, fifty cents. L. A. Page, Pal- 


myra, N. J 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


MILLINERY Hts. Bonnets, and toa- 


ues, also Friends’ bon- 
nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ROOM 
and Headquarters for Engraved Wedding 
Invitations and Announcements 
There has been quite a call lately sor 
literature about Friends. Let me have 
your orders for any book and it will be 

given the best of care. 
Orders for any book attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor 


15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS" INTEL- 

LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. 
Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 
43, 68, 69. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX. 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined. No. 49, 
this office. 

ANTED—AT ONCE FOR THE SUMMER 

in a cottage at Buck Hill Falls, a settled Pro- 
testant women for general housework. Address 
No. 56, this office. 


WANTED—AT THIS OFFICE A COPY OF 
Young Friend®’ Review containing an article 
by Thomas B. Scott on “ The Professional Ministry 
of Friends,”’ probably about First month, 1899 


WANTED HOUSEKEEPER 
A competent and experienced person for an 
Institution situated near Baltimore, 
about 200 people. 


to cater for 
Address J. C. Daves, Secretary, 
214 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md 


ANTED-—-A GIRL FOR GENERAL HOUSE- 

keeper in a small family in New York City, 
good home and wages, no laundry work. Fare 
paid to New York. Address 3932 Pine St., West 
Philadelphia. 


EXPEx! ENCED—NON '-PROFESSIONAL 

nurse wishes position. Care of invalid or 
companion. Highest reference. Address 63, this 
office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N, W., Washington, D. C 


STAPLETON, ABINGTON, PA. Pleasantly 
located on Old York Road and Horace Avenue, ten 
miles from Phila. and two miles from Willow 
Grove. Large lawn, shade and all modern con- 
veniences. Phone 12 W. H.E. K. STAPLER. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


Stenographe 


EO. B. COCK 
wena Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 
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BUCK 


All the lots in the “North Acres” plotting an- 
nounced a year ago have been sold except one, 
which has been reserved We have therefore 
made an additional plotting containing nine lots of 
These lie above the 
first plotting and any cottage built upon them will 
overlook the cottages already erected in North 
Acres. The new lots are the best we have. There 
is no other location in the settlement which can 
equal them in point of view and outlook. They 
will be comparatively easy of access and if a new 
eating centre is ever erected on the summit of 
Buck Hill they will be easily accessible to it. 

We have also laid out six additional lot in Plot- 
ting No. 8. These lots are over beyond Griscom 
Hall and all are desirable. 

These seventeen lots are now offered for sale 
subject to the option provisionally given to adjoin- 
ing lot owners. 

We had a “ safe and sane”’ Fourth at Buck Hill, 
enjoyable alike for the quietness and gloriousness 
of the day. The picnic, the tennis, golf and 
bowling contests, the athletic games and water 
sports, and finally the meeting in the evening, 
addressed by Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer, 
followed by the lanterf parade through the trees, 
made a full and happy day enjoyable by young 
and old alike. 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


ll paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 


Stock Dividend Certi 


Five shares fu 
Co. and Six 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila 


icates (350.0 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental! Iron Work’ 
809 Master Street, 





Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
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making the price $1.50 per annum, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


- EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with the Committee. Communica- 
tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R. 
Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, will 
be promptly forwarded. ~All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Onder care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
° George School, Penna. 


Oscar M. Hokansop 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
1218 ChestnutSt., Phila 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTn TELEPHONES 
Day or Niaur 


PHILADELPHIA 





WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





For Watch Repairing 
the best workman is the 
cheapest. Our watch- 
makers are experts, and 
your watch will be safe 
here, no matter how fine 
or complicated it may be. 


RIGGS & BROTHER || 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application — 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good “nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Fa, 





- Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





“JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. §920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES: {Ambler Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





The Young Friend’s Manual 
Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 

and of 

The Principles of Truth Professed by 

that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
THIRD EDITION 


Price 30 cts. Postpaid 24 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


It is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art 
blessed; 

True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two 
possessed, 

Not to the many is it given, but only to the all; 


P The joy that leaves one heart unblessed would be 
for mine too small. 
—Brahmin Hymn. 
J. 
A SEA-MEMORY. 

y I know a sea-beach where the land comes down 
e In wild green marshy meadows to the sea, 
- And ends in flat grey rocks and tawny sand 
: Whereon the tireless ocean-tide doth creep 
:. And crawl in languorous summer’s sleepy days, 

Or moan and thunder through the dreadful nights 
iy Of deep midwinter, yet hath left unchanged 

That stretch of flat grey rock and tawny sand. 
; Here, many a dreamy summer afternoon, 

Along the moist, hard sand-slopes have I paced 
' And watched the whitening breakers roll and curve 


And plunge, sending a sheet of watery green, 
Flecked all with bubbles and with frothy foam, 
- Far up across the grey sands to the base 
Of those grey rocks, then fleeting leave behind 
Myriads of little shells and weedy froth, 
While melancholy ocean sadly moaned 
And blent his murmurs with the cries of gulls 
That swept his tossing crests with tireless wing 
) Along those marshy meadows by the sea. 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


Last week we published the minutes of the 
annual meeting of the Friends’ Historical Society 
of England in regard to the proposed publication 
of the complete works of Penn by Albert Cook | 
Myers. Herewith we give a number of comments 
that are of especial interest. There has now been 
subscribed $15,000 toward the necessary $18,000. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History in 
Harvard University, President of the American 
Historical Association, etce.: 

“] am very much interested in the prospectus | 
of the complete works of William Penn. Of all the 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PENN. 
| 










great colonizers he is the only one who has left 
copious memorials of his plans and their fruition; 
he is the only successful constructor of a common- 
wealth government in America; in the other col- 
onies the governments grew up as a resultant of 
many forces, and the combined ideas of many / 
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Volume LXVII. 
Number 28. 


men. Penn set his stamp upon the government of 
Pennsylvania; and furthermore Penn had a great 
experience of life; consorted with most interest- 
ing men, on both sides of the Atlantic; and his 
works are essential for forming a great estimate 
of the times. I can think of no unpublished ma- 
terial associated with one person which is so likely 
to be serviceable to a right understanding of his- 
tory. 

“Tam well acquainted with your training in such 
work as you propose, and feel sure that under 
your guidance the work will be done in a scientific 
and exact manner. All scholars in colonial his- 
tory will welcome the work.” 

Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., of Barmoor Castle, 
Northumberland, England, author of “Italy and 
Her Invaders” and one of the most eminent his- 
torians in England: 

“T think thy idea....is an excellent one and I 
sincerely hope it may be realized....I shall be 
glad to hear of thy progress and to render any 
service to thee in the course of the work that may 
be in my power.” 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, May 28, 1910: 

“The plan is strongly indorsed by the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, by Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness and leading men of letters of Phila- 
delphia. 

“\.r. Myers is a very painstaking, careful schol- 
ar and experienced in historical research; the 
monumental work he has in contemplation will be 
a valuable contribution to literature.” 

The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, 

The Secretary in announcing a generous appro- 
priation of the Society to the Fund writes: “A 
keen interest was felt by the members present in 
your plan and a general feeling that we would be 
glad to assist you.” 

The Chester County Historical Society, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania: 

“T am directed by the Chester County Histori- 
cal Society to inform thee of its hearty endorse- 
ment of thy project with reference to the publica- 
tion of the works of William Penn, and I am also 
authorized to offer thee the use of any of the 
archives and historical materials in possession of 
our society, which thee may. be able to use.” 

(Signed) J. CARROLL HAYES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Villiam Nelson, of Paterson, New Jersey, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society : 

“T....am greatly pleased with your project.... 
Your plan seems to cover the ground very fully 
and admirably. I agree with the gentlemen who 
have endorsed the scheme, that your qualifications 
for preparing such an edition are all that could 
be desired. Of the value of the work, treated on 
the broad lines which you suggest, there can be 
no doubt. It would be a distinct addition to Amer- 
ican scholarship, if it could be reproduced under 
your auspices....We have some documents.... 
Anything we have there is at your service.” 

George Abbott, Librarian of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

“For which work no one in the States is better 
fitted.” 

Isaac Sharp, M.A., Secretary, Central Offices 
of the Society of Friends, Devonshire House, Lon- 
don: 

“The admirable way in which it [the Plan] is 
set forth in the typed document I have before me 
leaves, I think, nothing to be desired. My interest 
and hearty approval....wishing thee every suc- 
cess.” 

Norman Penne y, F..S.A., of Devonshire House, 
London, Editor of the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society, etc.: 

“....thou art just the man to undertake the 
wok and carry it through.” 

John William Graham, Dalton Hall, Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester: 

“] feel much sympathy with the proposal.... 
best wishes.” 

Hampton L. Carson, formerly Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania: 

“T am in hearty sympathy with your Plan.” 

Boies Penrose, U. S. Senator from Pennsy]l- 
vania: 

“Your plan....is a most commendable one.” 

Luther R. Kelker, Custodian of the Division of 
Public Records, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

“It is a magnificent undertaking.” 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Congressman from Penn- 
sylvania: 

“I believe they [The Works of Penn] would be 
of inestimable value to the students of govern- 
ment as well as the growth of our Society.” 


Thomas Lynch Montgomery, State Librarian, 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 

“Your plan is a very good one, as there should 
be some definitive edition of his writings.” 





William S. Hilles, a descendant of James Logan 
and a distinguished lawyer of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: 

“T cannot too strongly express my appreciation 
of the plan which you propose, or the importance 
of the subject. In some recent litigation between 
the State of Delaware and the State of New Jer- 
sey in which I was concerned, I had occasion to 
examine the only edition of the collected works 
of William Penn which I could find, and was 
struck with the imperfect condition of the collec- 
tion, and the fact that the important letters from 
a historical standpoint were largely missing, or, 
at any rate, that there were but few letters upon 
subjects about which William Penn must have had 
considerable correspondence.” 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia: 

“T approve of the effort to collect William Penn’s 
writings.” 

John B. Garrett, Rosemont, Pa.: 

“The project is commendable.” 

Edmund Wester, Philadelphia: 

“Most admirable and worthy of encourage- 
ment.” 

Jonathan K. Taylor, Baltimore: 

“Most laudable enterprise.” 

Dr. James Tyson, Philadelphia: 

“The proposal has my entire approval.” 








RARE OLD CHESTER 

“Providence has brought us here safe. Thou 
hast been the companion of my perils. What 
wilt thou that I should call this place?” So said 
the great Proprietor to his friend Thomas Pear- 
son as they stood in the streets of Upland on their 
first arrival in Pennsylvania, and Pearson an- 
swered “Chester, the name of the place from 
whence I came,” “‘And it shall be Chester and one 
of my counties shall also be called Chester,” re- 
plied Penn. And so the name of the fair old 
English town was transplanted to a fair land in 
the new world. 

To learn of the origin of the name Chester we 
must go back to 61 A.D., when it was a Roman 
camp on the Dwfr or Deva and was finally called 
Caer-Legio or Caer-Leon, the camp of the legion 


| and this in time became Cestria, Castra, Chester. 


Before this it was a British or Celtic strong- 
hold, “The founder of this city,” saith Polychron- 
icon, ‘‘was Leon Gawer, a mighty strong giant, 
which builded caves and dungeons many a one.” 

The Deva or Dee river is a beautiful little 
stream that flows level with its meadow banks 
from the country beyond, down past the city walls 
into the sea. Formerly the estuaries of the Dee 
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and Mersey were one, and in comparatively 
modern times the 64 acres now forming the 
Roodee, just outside the Watergate, were re- 
claimed from the sea, whose tide washed over 
them and up to the Water Tower. 

It was perhaps of these earlier times that 
Kingsley wrote: 

“QO! Mary, go and call the cattle home, call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee.” 

After centuries of Roman occupation it was a 
Saxon city, and its walls, originally Roman, have 
been repaired and rebuilt many times since the 
days of Ethelred when they were already crumb- 
ling to decay. They form a pleasant walk around 
the old city with a circumference of nearly two 
miles, varying in height from 11 to 40°feet. The 
north wall is made yet more inaccessible by a deep 
canal that is sunk along its side many feet through 
the (new) red sandstone, that draped with ivy 
forms a pleasing picture. 

Our apartments were near the Watergate along 
the city wall and in the tiny back yard was a 
rockery composed of gargoyles, masks and cor- 
bels that had been discarded probably when the 
new gate was built in 1778. Cheshire fair was 
being held on the Roodee, and in the evening and 
early morning many magnificent draught horses 
were led past the door. The cattle were great 
mottled red and white creatures, compactly built, 
differing from the more loosely jointed and rough- 
ly built Castlemartin cattle of Wales; the former 
were peaceful dwellers in the level meadows along 
the Dee, the latter only satisfied when on hill or 
mountain top with their great black forms out- 
lined against the sky. 

Cheshire is of course noted for its cheese, the 
choicest kinds are uncolored and of a creamy, 
crumbling texture. We watched the dairymaids 
in their pavilion at butter and cheese making and 
strolled into a little pavilion where hives and 
honey were exhibited. The heather honey they 
said was very fine in flavor but quite dark. The 
gentleman seemed surprised that we Americans 
could find anything to interest us in beekeeping in 
England where “only a few hives were kept by 
the gentry,”’ while in our land we did such great 
things in this line. 

The fruit and flower display was a fine one, but 
as a matter of course the principal exhibit came 
from Eaton Hall and was composed of perfect 
specimens, beautifully colored. The great fruit, 
flower and vegetable show of England is at 
Shrewsbury, said to be the greatest in the world, 
and we were glad to have seen this exhibit by 
the Duke of Westminster as he had for several 
previous years taken the first premiums at 
Shrewsbury. 
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We went by boat on the Dee to Eaton Hall, the 
magnificent Gothic residence of the Grosvenors. 
The Present Duke is a young man of 29 or 30 
years. The state apartments are filled with beau- 
tiful carvings, exquisite tapestry, rare marbles, 
and great masterpieces of ‘art. The carved oaken 
cases of the library are filled with rare volumes in 
rich bindings. On the walls hang three pictures 
by Benjamin West, the grandson of our emigrant 
Thomas Pearson. 

The Dutch garden, the teahouse, the aviary, the 
conservatories and fruit houses are all full of in- 
terest. Along the walled gardens plums and 
cherries were hanging thick behind nets. In one 
house were pears and apples in pots, each apple 
laid on a cloth covered ring, and daily turned so 
that it gets the sun on both sides. 

The nectarines, apricots and peaches had spread 
themselves over their curved trellis (or been 
spread) so that every leaf seemed flat with face 
toward the sun, and the fruit pointed directly 
upward so that the sun reached it on all sides, 
and then the grapes, such great perfect bunches! 

But it is only the very rich who can have such 
fruit in England—plums are plentiful, but apples, 
only a very few sour tough Spanish apples had 
we seen and it was September; cherries were in 
market and a few plates of peaches at prices not 
to be thought of! 

The four gates of the city have all been rebuilt. 
The Northgate in 1808, before which time it was 
the old city gaol, and in its noisome cells many 
persons were immured and tortured for crimes 
that to-day are not considered such. The old gate 
was a low dark passageway under a single pointed 
arch and over and around it was the mean and 
ruinous gaol. 

Horrible stories of the sufferings of Friends are 
recorded. Some were placed in stocks, some in 
irons and thrown in a dark and filthy place called 
the Dead Man’s room, and many were crowded for 
hours and even days for torture in a place called 
“Little Ease,” described as “fan Hole hewed out in 
a Rock the Breadth and Cross from Side to Side 
seventeen Inches, from the Back to the Inside of 
the great Door at the Top, seven Inches, at the 
Shoulders, eight Inches, at the Breast, nine and a 
Half Inches, from the Top to the Bottom, one Yard 
and an Half, with a Device to lessen the Height as 
they are minded to torment the Person put in by 
Draw-boards which shoot over the two sides to a 
Yard Height, or thereabouts.” 

One stout Friend was forced in this hole by 
four men with the blood bursting from his mouth 
and nostrils, but it is all too horrible. Sitting on 
the Doric archway to-day, that marks the spot, 
in the bright sunshine it does not seem that such 
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things could have been, but that it is well, 


“To pause awhile upon the quiet verge 
Of olden memories beside the Dee.” 

In the cells of the old Northgate many of 
Pennsylvania’s early settlers were imprisoned. 
Among the names are Thomas Holme, Richard 
Hitchcock, John Worthington, Thomas Janney, 
Thomas Livezey, Anthony Hutchins and James 
Harrison. And in the list of fined or imprisoned 
are Robert Pearson, John Sharpless, William Kent 
and Jonathan Woodward. 

Three noted names are on the warrants for the 
arrests of Friends, “Richard Grosvenor, Peter 
Leicester, and Thoma Mainwaring Baronetto.” 

The Leicester home is near Knutsford, but 
could we have visited Knutsford, I fear our great- 
est attraction would have been that it was the 
home of our Cranford friends, Mr. Peter and Miss 
Matty Jenkins. 

The majority perhaps of the city houses are 
“half timbered,” those in “The Rows” are quite 
unique, and are supposed to date back to the 
13th century. Of them an old writer says: 

“In Chester cittye there is one very fayre street 
going from north to south, and on each syde of the 
street the houses be gallered soe that men may 
passe dry by them if it raine.” 

In Berne and other cities on the continent there 
are also streets where the second story of the 
house projects over the sidewalk forming a cover- 
ed way, but here the covered way is through the 
second story of the house with flights of steps here 
and there to the street, and back of the covered 
way the principal stores of the city are situated. 
Many theories are advanced to account for these 
quaint forms—that it was easier to defend their 
inhabitants from the attacks of the rude Britons 
was a plausible one, but now the more prosaic 
and perhaps true reason is given—that perhaps 
in former years it became necessary to change the 
grade of the street and so the cellars formerly 
extending under the sidewalk were now level with 
the street and so formed the lower story of the 
houses and in time they too were utilized as shops. 

Very interesting are these old houses with half 
timbered fronts of many patterns surrounding 
their plaster arabesques, rosettes and mottoes,— 
quaint and old is the bridge that crosses the Dee. 
Very beautiful is the Cathedral and the old church 
of St. John’s that King Ethelred was admonished 
to build where he should find a white hind, and 
St. Peter’s built by Queen Ethelfleda—but after 
all it is not the quaint old houses or the beauty of 
arch and spire, of lofty nave or sculptured capital, 
that is most attractive, but the bits of human in- 
terest clustering around them all— 
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“It is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries.’’ 

We were long in finding the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, but finally near the Eastgate, outside the 
walls in Frodsham street, formerly Cow Lane, 
we found a neat little building almost hidden by 
the shrubbery in its yard, in which were two 
great posters telling of the Women’s Adult School 
meeting the following afternoon, but not of the 
mid-week meeting for which we had hoped. 

We took the train next morning for Hawarden. 
The country was low and flat with here and there 
groups of great chimneys. It was late August, 
but the wheat was just being harvested and the 
cut grass was blackened by the rain. Along the 
hawthorne hedges the scarlet poppy bloomed. 

We wandered in the park, and rested beneath 
the great oaks and beeches, and in the church- 
yard crowded with its great slate monuments. In 
che fine old church where Gladstone worshiped and 


| read the morning lesson, in the memorial chapel, 
| lay the beautiful Carrara effigies of himself and 
| wife, on a tomb of rare marbles and over all fell 
| the rich soft light from the Burne-Jones windows. 


In the late afternoon we were again in Frodsham 
street. Great indeed was the contrast between 


| the church from whence we came and the lowly 
| little meeting-house, once a farmhouse, but this 


too had its story of a great man. Here William 
Penn had preached to a great multitude and in 


their midst James II was an attentive listener. 


ELLA K. BARNARD. 
Baltimore, Md., April 21, 1910. 


| BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN GOSPELS COM- 
PARED. 

A contribution to the comparative study of re- 
| ligions is made by Albert J. Edmunds, Librarian 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, in his 


“‘Buddhist and Christian Gospels.’’* The book 
consists mainly of “gospel parallels from Pali 
texts, and has now reached its fourth edition, be- 
ing a revised and enlarged form of an edition pub- 
lished in Tokyo, Japan, with English notes on 


| Chinese versions dating from the early Christian 


centuries, by Masaharu Anesaki, Professor of re- 
ligious science in the University of Tokyo. The 
work has been published in London, Paris and 
Leipsig, as well as by Innes and Sons, Philadel- 
phia. The aim of the book is thus set forth: 
“The two great missionary religions, which 


*Buddhist and Christian Gospels now first compared 


| from the Originals. By Albert J. Edmunds, M.A. Edited 


by Prof. M. Anesaki, Ph.D. 
delphia, 1908. 


{th Edition. Vol. I. Phila- 
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traveled around the world in opposite directions 
until they met, have hitherto been strangers to 
each other. The younger one has called the older 
‘heathenism,’ while the older one has called the 
younger ‘the superstition of the Franks.’ It 1s the 
aim of this book to compare, not their corruptions 
and idolatries, but their oldest and purest docu- 
ments, regarded by each as the inspired oracles 
of its Founder. Such comparison will finally have 
the effect of making them respect each other, and 
hasten the day when mankind will be one.” 

In his preface to the third edition the author 
says: “The present work is part of a larger one, 
‘Cyclopedia Evangelica’ [not yet completed]. Il 
may truly say it is my life work. In 1875 I com- 
piled a manuscript Harmony of the Gospels, which 
laid the foundation of my studies, after a good 
Quaker knowledge of those corner stones of sa- 
cred literature. In 1877 I had some instruction 
in the Greek Testament and the classics from Wil- 
lam Searnell Lean. In 1879 I met with two re- 
markable men, who incited me to read the Sacred 
Books of the East, then beginning to appear. 
They were Thomas Dixon, the workman friend 
of Ruskin, and William Brockie. ...These two men 
set the key-note of my life. In 1880 I began to 
read the Sacred Books, and in 1890 took up a 
course of study in the Greek Gospels and the early 
Fathers, with Rendel Harris for a guide....” 

M. Anesaki says in his preface: “America, the 
western extremity of Christendom and Christian 
civilization, and Japan, the eastmost country with 
a long history of eastern civilization, are now 
confronted face to face on both sides of the Pacific 
Ocean. If these two nations could contribute 
conjointly something to the civilization of the 
twentieth century, would it not be on the line of 
mutual understanding between the two religions 
and the two cultures founded upon them? Euro- 
peans will smile at a thought like this. But I 
venture to say that the Atlantic Ocean, no more 
than the Mediterranean Sea, is any longer the lake 
of the civilized world. Buddha must be recognized 
in his significance side by side with Christ; Na- 
garjuna with Augustin; Tao-Suen with Francis of 
Assisi; the paintings of the Takuma school with 
those of the Quattrocentisti. I wish this publica- 
tion may give help to the mutual understanding 
of both peoples, western and eastern, Christian 
and Buddhist.” 

There are two texts in John quoted as Scrip- 
ture, which contain thoughts strikingly similar 
to Buddhist texts, and are not found in the Old 
Testament or any known Jewish writing. Con- 
cerning this similarity the author says: “We do 
not yet know that at the time of Christ, India was 
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one of the four great powers of the earth. The 
leading nations then were the Romans, the Chi- 
nese, the Hindus and the Parthians. China was 
somewhat secluded, though not altogether so, while 
the other three were in active intercommunication. 
Now in the case of verbal parallels it is more ra- 
tional to ascribe them to a great religion which 
was radiating its influence in all directions than 
to some hypothetical, apocryphal author.” 

We have space for but a few of the parallels 
quoted in the book. After the birth of Buddha as 
aiter the birth of Jesus, the angels are repre- 
sented as singing, and this is their song: 

“The Buddha to-be, the best and matchless jewel, 

Is born for weal and welfare in the world of men, 
In the town of the Sakyas, in the region of Lumbini: 
Therefore are we joyful and exceeding glad.” 

The Golden Rule is rendered thus: “Doing as 
one would be done by, kill not nor cause to kill.” 
Returning good for evil is enjoined as follows: 

“Let one conquer wrath by meekness, 
Let one conquer wrong by goodness, 
Let one conquer the mean man by a gift, 
And a liar by the truth.” 

The command of Jesus to put away the sword 
is paralleled by this passage concerning Gotamo: 
“Renouncing destruction of life and abstaining 
therefrom, the philosopher Gotamo has laid aside 
the staff and the sword; is modest, merciful, and 
dwells in kindness and compassion for all beings 
that have life.” 

Luke speaks of the Pharisees that cleanse the 
outside of the cup and the platter but are full of 
‘xtortion and wickedness within. The Hymns of 
the Faith say: 

‘‘What to thee is matted hair, O fool ! 
What use the goatskin garment ? 
Within thee there is ravening; 
The outside thou makest clean.” 





Prohibitive legislation [against child labor] 
and compulsory elementary education open the 
door of opportunity for youth, but the education 
must be of such a character as to help the child 
by its attraction and lead him into such fields of 
skilled labor that in the education of his 
own children compulsion will cease to be neces- 
sary. The present demands among parents—in 
so far as they have been able to express their de- 
sires 





are so wide-spread as to justify more 
aggressive steps than have thus far been taken in 
this direction—Owen R. Lovejoy in The North 
American Review. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

One of our subscribers sends us a clipping from 
the Fort Collins Express, Colorado, quoted in the 
New York Times, which says that over the whole 
Nation the equal suffrage movement has received 
a backset in that the recent election in Denver 
went “‘wet” by a majority of nearly two to one. 
We also read that “women wearing the badges 
of the saloons were seen around the voting places 
in large numbers busy in looking after their sister 
voters.” The article continues: 








































“Colorado has the poorest laws of the Nation when it 
comes to questions where women are affected. In Colora- 
do the husband can sell or mortgage the home without the 
wife’s consent. He may squander the money and she has 
On moral questions the laws 
of Colorado are famous for their weakness or absence. The 
liquor laws of Colorado are not up to the standard of 


no means of preventing it. 
















other States. No search or seizure law is in effect in the 
State, and without such a law the illicit sale of liquor 
cannot. be suppressed. The women of Colorado are on 


Their failure 
to benefit Colorado by their suffrage is doing more to re- 
tard suffrage in other States and nations than 
anything else. If Colorado as a result of woman suffrage 
had laws above the average, especially on moral questions 
and where the rights of women are affected, if it was a 

State that could be pointed to with pride in regard to its 
laws and their enforcement, if the City of Denver as a 
result of their ballot could be changed from the worst city, 

morally, in the land, to one of even average decency, then 

; the Suffragettes could give a reason for asking for the 

franchise in other States, aside from the bare statement 

that the right is theirs, and that no one denies.” 


trial in regard to the suffrage movement. 


woman 















While certain laws in Colorado may be below 
the standard of some of our other States, we have 
the assurance of Judge Lindsey and others that 
her laws relating to the protection of women and 
children have been greatly improved since wo- 
: men were given the ballot. At the last election in 

Denver the vote on local option was a side issue. 
' The question of the day was whether the corrupt 
water company of the city should have its fran- 
chise renewed. The water company was defeated 
: and the housewives of Denver, who wanted a pure 
. water supply, had a great share in the victory for 
reform. The Denver News says the women “fur- 
nished considerably more than their due share of 
; reform votes.” Also the Initiative, the Referen- 
dum and the Recall were adopted and the Citi- 
zens’ ticket was elected, over the opposition of 
both machines. The “bi-partisan Beast,” which 
Judge Lindsey has described in Everybody's, was 
on trial and was badly beaten. 


; sultrage, 

































‘But for women’s 
says the Chicago Public, “the election 
might have gone the way the 
to.” 

Helen Ring Robinson, of the Women’s Water 
Consumers’ League, quotes in the Rocky Moun- 


‘Beast’ wanted it 


sa ae ote ee 
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tain News what a prominent male citizen of Col- 
orado said to her after the election: 

I have always heartily believed in woman suffrage, but 
even if I had been opposed to it I should have been con- 
verted by the splendid work the women of Denver did in 
defeating the water franchise and giving Denver back to 
the people of Denver. What you women accomplished yes 
terday will advance the cause of woman suffrage more tha: 
anything that has happened in this country in twenty 
years. 







“HERESY” AMONG 

At a recent session of the Quarterly Meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight, in California, charges 
of “‘unsoundness” in belief were brought against 
one of the leading educators, who is described as 
“a self-sacrificing and spiritually-minded minis- 
ter of the Gospel.”” After investigating the 
charges the meeting entirely cleared the Friend 
and made the following minute: 

“We recognize the importance of brotherly love 
and harmony among the members of the Meeting 
in advancing its interests and in promoting the 
spread of the Kingdom of our Lord among men, 
and we sincerely deplore anything and every- 
thing that tends to disturb this love and harmony. 
It is the sense of this meeting that hunting and 
watching for the faults of our fellows or publish- 
ing them to others, or soliciting others (and es- 
pecially the young) to watch or hunt for faults, 
tends to disturb the love and harmony that 
should exist among Christians, is not in accord 
with the Golden Rule or the spirit of the Christ 
as taught in the Scripture, and is subversive to 
the welfare of the Meeting and consequently is 
censurable and is emphatically discouraged by 
this meeting.” 


FRIENDS. 













































PUBLIC PRAYER. 

“When thou prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee. And in 
praying use not vain repetitions as the Gentiles 
do, for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking.’’—Jesus Christ. 

In these days when religion finds expression in 
church services in so many formalities, of definite 
order and character, none of which, not even the 
assembling, was advised by Jesus, whose example 
and advice were so definitely for our individual 
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communion with God, the cry, ‘‘ Back to Jesus,’’ 
is worthy of attention. 

Gather together all that the four gospels set 
forth as the words of Jesus indicative of his view 
of the nature of religion and of his idea of the 
method of developing a character pleasing to the 
Divine Father, and you will find practically ev- 
erything he taught, disregarded by the Christian 
church of to-day. 

As an example, take the practice of public 
prayer. There is the prayer for the President 
and those in authority; prayer for the absent; 
prayer for the sick; prayer for the bereaved; 
prayer for the non-churched; prayer for all sorts 
of personal blessings—an interminable array of 
requests for personal favors. 

It is true that in some religious gatherings the 
service of public prayer is infrequent and is ap- 
parently growing more so. This is noticeably so 
in the religious meetings of our branch of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Years ago the consciences of a 
large number of Friends rebelled against the 
formal practice of arising from their seats and 
standing with bowed heads, when a person in the 
meeting appeared in vocal prayer. To appear to 
be joining in a solemn communion with God ask- 
ing for something which had not arisen as a de- 
sire in their own souls, was to many intolerable 
and so in most of our meetings the practice of 
this visible joining in the prayer has been dis- 
continued. 

Should not the practice of public prayer also 
be discontinued? Is not the advice of Jesus wor- 
thy of consideration? Is not prayer an entirely 
private and individual privilege? Does God need 
the intercessorship of man for his fellow man? 
Certainly not, according to the thought of Jesus. 

Does man need such intercessorship? This is 
a more open question. We are all realizing more 
and more, as the nature of the human mind is 
becoming understood, the power of suggestion, as 
the apostle Peter puts it, to stir up the pure mind 
by way of remembrance. But this is the work of 
the religious teacher and not that of a pleader be- 
for God for special favor to another. ‘Your 
Father’’ who, as Jesus said, ‘‘ knoweth all things 
before you ask him,” needs no reminder, but the 
teacher may inspire in the soul of his fellow man 
that “sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed” that 
becomes an earnest prayer. Therefore, in the to 
be hoped not far distant future—when the longed 
for “Back to Jesus” shall be the goal of religious 
aspiration—will not prayer—as a public service, 
become extinct in meetings devoted to the evolu- 
tion of the spiritual nature of mankind? 

New York City. Wo. M. JAcKSON.§§ 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL USE. 


The demand for reference books and working 
material for use in First-day school classes is an 
encouraging sign of the times. Teachers are of 
course still searching for something easy and al- 
ready adapted and are frequently disappointed in 
finding that the books they procure require so 
much work or working over to make them use- 
ful, but in spite of this the demand is a sign of 
better things. The following list issued by the 
University of Chicago Press embraces a wide 
range of material prepared by able scholars and 
covers all the years of Sunday school work. For 
Elementary Classes, grades I-VIII: 


(1) Child Religion in Song and Story, $1.00. 

(2) An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers 
of Children, $1.00. 

(3) The Life of Jesus, 75c. 

(4) Paul of Tarsus, $1.00. 

(5) Heroes of Israel, $1.00. 

The prices above noted are for teachers’ man- 
uals; note books and accessory material for the 
pupils may be procured if desired. 

For High School Grades: 

(1) Studies in The Gospel of Mark, Burton, 
$1.00. 

(2) Studies in the First Book of Samuel, Wil- 
lett, $1.50. 

(3) Life of Christ, Burgess, $1.00. 

(4) Old Testament History of Prophecy, Gary, 
$1.00. 


For Adult Classes: 

(1) The Priestly Element in the Old Testa- 
ment, Harper, $1.00. 

(2) The Prophetic Element in the Old Testa- 
ment, Harper, $1.00. 

(3) Christianity and Its Bible, Waring, $1.00. 

(4) Social Duties, Henderson. 

(5) Life of Christ, Burton, 54c. 

(6) The Founding of the Christian Church, 
Burton, 54c. 

(7) The Work of the Old Testament Sages, 
Harper, 54c. 

(8) The Work of the Old Testament Priests, 
Harper, 54c. 

(9) The Social and Ethical Teachings of Je- 
sus, Matthews, 54c. 

(10) The Book of Job, Harper, 27c. 

(11) The Origin and Religious Teaching of the 
Old Testament Books, 54c. 


None of these are specifically recommended as 
useful to every First-day school. Any of them are 
capable of being valuable adjuncts in the prepara- 
tion of lessons upon the topics of which they 
treat. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 9, 1910. 


THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. 


As we go to press Friends from many parts of 
the country are on their way to Ocean Grove to 
attend our biennial General Conference. We can- 
not give any account of it now, and this issue of 
the Inteiligencer, brought out in the midst of 
absorbing preparations for many of us, contains 
less about the Conference than has any issue for 
many weeks past. In the next immediate issues 
there will be much about it, and for a number of 
weeks reader of the Jntelligencer 
will receive with his paper thick supplements giv- 
ing in full the papers and addresses and steno- 
Besides this 
each meeting of Friends may receive from those 
of its members who have attended the Confer- 
ence verbal reports that will include much that 
could not be put into the more formal reports, 
full and accurate though they be. 

In all this there will be far more than could pos- 
sibly be digested and put into actual service dur- 
ing the brief week and the time following when 
we shall all be more or less occupied in thought 
and speech with the doings at Ocean Grove. 

All this material may be put to good purpose. 


to come each 


graphic reports of the discussions. 


There will be suggestions for social service in 
view of needs not before realized, or not before 
fully understood. There will be suggestions that 
may lead to new and better ways of doing what 
we have been trying to do. fter such a census 
taking our philanthropic committees will have all 
they can do to get themselves ‘into line. There 
will be no lack of subjects for discussion in philan- 
thropic First-day school unions, 
There will be much to in- 
spire new spiritual life in our meetings. 

Whether we avail ourselves of all this or not 
depends on the note takers at the Conference and 
on those who make good use of the published pro- 
ceedings. 


conferences, 


Friends’ associations. 
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Having been released from service as Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, R. Barclay Spicer has now bee) 
engaged by the Managers of Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer to give all his time to editorial work on the 
paper. 


WOODBROOKERS SOCIAL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 

As a result of Woodbrookers’ Day at Haverford 
Summer School and a desire on the part of Wood- 
brookers to be of definite service to the Society of 
Friends, a group meeting was held to consider the 
recommendations made in the morning meeting 
and especially those suggested by Lydia C. Lewis 
in her paper entitled “The Direction of Organized 
effort among Friends.” Those present who took 
part in the discussion were, in addition to the 
committee named below, T. Hollingsworth and 
Carolena Wood, from New York; Mary Louise 
Usborne, of North Carolina; Prof. Jas. S. Hiatt, 
Dr. Augustus T. Murray, Anna Woolman, An- 
nette G. Way, Mrs. John R. Corey and others. 

It was decided that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to study further the conditions and needs 
of our meetings and to recommend a course for 
concerted action. 

The following persons were named: 

Lydia C. Lewis, Rufus M. Jones, Edith M. 
Winder, Geo. A. Walton, Cassandra Platts, Sarah 
L. T. Marshall, Hannah Cadbury Pyle, Alice 
Winder, Robert Pyle, and later was added Susan 
Janney Dewees. 

This committee met and adopted the following 
as a statement of their purpose: 

To unite the efforts of all Friends in social ser- 
vice in order to strengthen their influence and 
usefulness by concerted action. 

To arouse them to higher ideals of social help- 
fulness and to the need for modern methods in 
philanthropic work. 

To collect information about the work being 
done among Friends and elsewhere and to serve 
as an exchange bureau for ideas, experiences, 
methods and workers. 

To encourage the work now being done, es- 
pecially in rural communities and to help start 
new work. 


— 


He who acknowledges the imperfectness of his 
instrument, and makes allowance for it in discuss- 
ing his observations, is in a much better posi- 
tion for gaining truth than if he claimed his in- 
—William James. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
There is a form of self-satisfied indifference 
which is more harmful than open opposition. If 
there are reasons why Swarthmore should not 
have a department of education, placed on a 
financial basis contributed by Friends and Alumni 
of the college, let us discuss the question openly 
and freely. We cannot afford to be indifferent to 
a problem of such vital importance to our Society, 
our schools, and our college. Our high schools and 
preparatory schools are rapidly becoming filled 
with teachers who have graduated from other 
training schools. This is unfortunate, because 
many are not college graduates and many have 
not been trained under Friendly influences. Will 
such teachers encourage their pupils to go to 
a Friends’ college? Why should they? 

The Friends’ schools exist primarily for 
Friencs’ children, otherwise there is no need of 
their competing with public schools in the com- 
munity, which not infrequently are _ better 
equipped and often have better teachers. Friends 
have a worthy record for interest in education, 
but we must not be content with what others have 
done for us. No society can develop by centering 
its attention on the past, for this tends to hinder 
growth. It is the present and the future which 
need our efforts and our best constructive thought. 
Our responsibilities and obligations are different 
from those of our ancestors and traditions tend in 
our community in the East to cover over pressing 
educational problems of the present day, which 
stand out clear cut with definite perspective in 
newer communities. We cannot afford to rest on 
the past and we dare not neglect the present, for 
we are under obligations to give those who follow 
something better than we received. And while 
we have many obligations to philanthropic work 
we must not neglect our own internal oryaniza- 
tion. 

During a recent tour through several states in 
the Middle West the writer had an opportunity to 
visit a number of colleges and all had departments 
of education. If the department organized by 
Friends in 1879 had been maintained, Swarth- 
more would have had the great honor and distinc- 
tion of having established the first department of 
education in a college or university in the United 
States. The credit is now given by hundreds of 
professors in this field to the University of Michi- 
gan which successfully organized a similar de- 
partment the same year. We are behind other 
institutions in this work, although we stand so 
high in academic rank. This is a weak point; 
let us strengthen it and help to make our college 
worthy the reputation it has throughout the Mid- 





dle West—“‘one of the great colleges of America.” 
Many factors have worked together to give the 
college this high academic standing and it wil) 
require the individual help of every one to main- 
tain it, since the other institutions are working 
with increased vitality and have great resources. 
Our college seriously needs a department of Edu- 
cation. 

We need a department of education which will 
offer more comprehensive opportunities for co- 
operation between the college and the Society by 
giving courses for the training of teachers for 
their profession and for Friends’ schools, by help- 
ing to advance teachers now in service, by helping 
to solve some of the pressing problems of our 
Friends’ schools, and by offering 
courses for teachers, First-day school officers and 
for all others who need them. The General Edu- 
cation Board, which has just shown its recogni- 
tion of Swarthmore’s high scholarship by giving 
the college a provisional gift of $125,090, has indi- 
cated it may investigate the training of 
teachers in American colleges and universities. 
How will this Board rank our Friends’ college 
when it learns we are trying to train 60 or 70 
students each year for $1000, half o! 
sarily goes for carfare and apparatus. We need 
a department of education for the growth of the 
Society; and such a department is no longer on 
the defensive side of the question, for other in- 
stitutions have demonstrated that such training 
is a necessity in present-day educational work. 

It is very gratifying to know that a large num- 
ber of Friends—alumni and ex-students 
contributed small amounts toward the 
ment of this department. Several teachers have 
given liberally from their small incomes and it is 
hoped every teacher will contribute something. It 
is also hoped others will come forward at this 
critical time and help with large and small con- 
tributions. We must not give up this movement 
for the department will be an expression of 
Friends’ interest in education to-day. Every dol- 
lar will count toward the large endowment which 
must be raised. 

Lydia Biddle will be glad to hear from alumni 
and ex-students and Lucy Biddle from 
Friends. Both live at Lansdowne, Pa., and each 
is doing her best to make this important move- 
ment a success. It is dependent upon us to do 
the rest; have we done all we can? 
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BALDWIN. 


There is no worse lie than a truth misunder- 


stood by those who hear it. —Weélliam James. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT WORK. 
[The Secretary’s Monthly Report. ] 
The activities of the period since Fifth month 


3rd, and the labor of the Secretary may be thus | 


summarized: Callers at the office numbered 91. 
During this pericd we have written 200 letters. 

In addition to First-day meetings, the Secre- 
tary has performed public service as follows: Eve- 
ning of Fifth month 3rd addressed Media Young 
Friends’ Association. Evening of the 10th, spoke 
at Theodore Parker memorial meeting in First 
Unitarian Church. Evening of the 129th spoke 
at large Peace meeting in First Baptist Church. 
Evening of the 20th delivered address at the Com- 
mencement of Sidwell’s Friends’ School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The afternoon of the 29th addressed 
a meeting in the Penns’ Grove Meeting House, on 
“Citizenship.” Evening of Sixth month 4th ad- 
dressed a public meeting at Fishertown, Pa., on 
“The New Civilization and the Old.” 

Since Fifth month 3rd, have given the English 
talk with lantern slides in Granville and Easton, 
N. Y., Norristown, Pa., and Riverton, N. J. 


Attended the Easton and Granville Half-Year- 


ly Meeting at Granville, N. Y., Fifth month 14th 
to 16th. 

Attended Center Quarterly Meeting, Fisher- 
town, Pa., Sixth month 4th to 6th. 

Gave Commencement address at Moorestown 
Friends’ School, the 9th; and at Friends’ Cen- 
tral, Philadelphia, the 10th. 

Attended Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting at 


Medford the 16th, and addressed Philanthropic | 


meeting in the afternoon on “Good Literature.” 

Attended the meeting and First-day School at 
Eastland, Lancaster county, the 19th. 

Since the last report both the Philadelphia and 
New York Yearly Meetings were attended. 

Fifth month 28th and 29th, attended a week- 


end conference and First-day meeting at Penns’ 
Grove, Pa. The meeting Seventh-day evening was 


held at the home of Samuel H. Broomell. About 
forty members of the Penns’ Grove and Home- 
ville meetings were present. The conditions in the 
meetings, and the ways and means for meeting 
them were considered. It was decided to ask the 
monthly meeting to appoint a committee to con- 
sider and determine what should be done to in- 
crease interest in both meetings, or a consolidation 
if this should seem desirable. 


The cost of a battleship would build a macadam 
road of approved construction between the cities 
of Chicago and New York. 

—Poster of New York Peace Society. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN 
BALTIMORE. 

The Anti-Saloon League of Maryland offers a 
prize of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) for 
the best essay and fifty dollars ($50) for the sec- 
ond best essay on: “What it costs the people of 
Baltimore morally, physically, mentally, financial- 
ly and industrially to secure the million dollars 
which it now receives from the liquor traffic un- 
der the High License Law.” 

The contest is open to any person, anywhere, 
except employees of the League. Essays are lim- 
ted to 2,500 words. The decision will be made by 
the Headquarters Committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League or by judges designated by them. All 
essays presented shall become the property of 
the League and such essays as may be selected by 
the Committee will be read at a public meeting. 

Typewritten essays must be received by Rev. J. 
F. Heisse, D.D., Chairman of the Headquarters 
Committee, at the League office, 801 American 
Building, by January Ist, 1911. The decision will 
be announced and the prizes paid as soon as the 
essays can be examined. The name and address 
of the writer must be attached in a sealed enve- 
lope to each essay. 

THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF MARYLAND, 

3y William H. Anderson, 
Superintendent. 

By order of the Headquarters Committee. 

NoTe.—The Anti-Saloon League started this 
contest by a guarantee of prizes of $100 and $50 
respectively. So much interest was aroused that 
within a week special subscriptions to the prize 
fund made it possible to increase the first prize to 
$250. The League confidently believes that 
friends of temperance in Maryland will make it 
possible to increase the prize to at least $500 and 
hopes to receive enough $100, $50 and $25 special 
contributions to raise it ultimately to $1000 in 
order to make it attractive to men of such ability 
and prominence that the winning essay will be 
accepted as conclusive. 

In judging the essays facts will count for more 
than mere argument. The League holds that the 
high license system is a losing business for any 
city and through this contest seeks to secure the 
best statement of the fact that liquor license 
money, no matter how high the license, costs more 
than it comes to. 


The only deadly heresy is sin. He who prays in 
word and action, “Father, thy kingdom come,” 
has met the only real condition of church mem- 
bership. —The Universalist Leeder. 
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BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The Burlington First-day School Union was 
held at the “Mount Meet:ng House” Sixth month 
lith. This old meeting house was built in the 
year 1775 and is beautifully situated on Arney 
Mount. Cn a clear day the statue of William Penn 
on the Philadelphia City Hall can be seen. Not 
withstanding the day was stormy, and that the old 
house has been closed for years, it was filled with 
friends and Friendly people. 

Joseph J. White, in an address of welcome, 
said that years ago this old building was filled on 
First-days and that when he was superintendent 
thirty-five years ago, the First-day school had an 
enrollment of one hundred members. Since that 
t me the character of the neighborhood has ma- 
terially changed, and in place Of the former own- 
ers, there are tenant farmers. 

Judging from the interest shown at the Union 
some members hoped that a school might again 
be opened at the “Mount.” 
ship many felt that a 
started. 

At the noon recess a bountiful lunch was served 


With proper leader- 


successful school could be 


by Friends and Friendly people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

During the afternoon session a number of reci- 
tations were given by members of Trenton, Mount 
Holly, Mansfield and Crosswicks schools. 

The exercises given by the children in the vi- 
cinity of the “Mount” were a most pleasing fea- 
ture of the day. 

The question, “How can we teach our children 
to love truth and honesty,” was answered by the 
Mt. Holly school. The paper read said, “By what 
standards do we measure our own deeds? Are our 
ideals of the highest; do we try to be an example, 
and live up to all that our conscience would have 
us do; are we being what we seem to be?” 

A paper was read on “The First-day School,” 
written by Dr. Emma C. Waln, who said, “The 
light manifested in the faithful teacher is quick- 
ly discernible to the rising spiritual apprehension 
of the pupil. God teaches his people himself. 
More real life is obtained and imparted through 
our own highest endeavor in seeking the true 
fountain of Living Waters within ourselves, 
rather than the too often useless preparation in 
acquainting ourselves with mere Bible history and 
conventional lesson leaves.” 

Martha E. Gibbs read a poem which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

At the close of the meeting several remarked 
that it was one of the most interesting Unions 
they had attended. The Union adjourned to meet 
at Mansfield in the Ninth month. 
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FISHING CREEK HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

The Consecutive Meetings, including the Half- 
Year’s Meeting, were held on the 22nd, 23rd and 
24th of Sixth month at Millville, Pa. These were 
evidently seasons in which the power of religion 
mzde itself manifest to the thoughtful mind and 
st'rred all who came under its influence, through 
the ministry of our Friend, Isaac Wilson. He 
spoke of the advantage of forming good habits 
erd among them “the go-to-meeting habit.” Be- 
sides he laid stress upon yielding obedience to the 
ca'l of duty. 
rect living supported by the estimable qualities 
of brotherly love, self-control, and a forgiving dis- 
pos.tion. On the evening of the 23rd, at the re- 
quest of Isaac Wilson, a number of people came 
together at the Meeting House, for exchange of 


He also urged the necessity of cor- 


views and the consideration of religious topics. 
Isaac opened the meeting with an impressive dis- 

jurse, after which, opportunity being accorded, 
there was considerable expression of sentiment, 
opinion and inquiry. Thus the minds of those 
assembled were profitably exercised in realizing 
the object of the meeting, which closed under 
a canopy of tender feeling, sympathy and Friend- 
ly regard. 

William U. John and John J. Kester also min- 
istered in several of the metings. Nancy Battin, 
Mary Staley and daughter were present during 
the different sessions, and Elma Preston was in 
attendance on Sixth-day. 

Morality in its widest meaning includes all 
those salutary customs of life, the general ob- 


| servance of which results in the welfare of com- 


munities, organizations and States. Though they 
are held together by the effect and influence of 
the moral law, operating in the hearts of the hu- 
man kind, yet there is much to be desired in the 
way of advancement to a higher plane of thought 
and action, leading in the direction of the univer- 
sal practice of the precepts of the moral law. Such 
a state approaching perfection has never been 
witnessed in the affairs of humanity at large. The 
carrying out of the Golden Rule, which covers 
the whole field of morality, has been very far from 
complete. Many things stand in opposition to this 
being done. Selfishness considers not this obliga- 
tion, and business pursuits too often give it but 
slight toleration. But individuals are brought 
under the control of the moral law by the growth 
of good habits which incline them to uphold right 
and justice and to observe a regularity and pro- 
priety of conduct in all their relations with each 
other. But these habits as they are formed must 
be attended by the inculcation or cultivation of 
principle, sustained by correct example and the 
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and the lack of restraint placed upon passion and 
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virtues springing from principle made to bear 
fruit in daily life. It is said that morality can 
exist apart from religion, but it seems to me it 
vitality in process of time without 
the spirit of religion to enliven it with freshness 


will lose its 


Among the agencies in- 
strumental in weakening or throwing down the 
standards of morality, are the frivolities of the 


of impulse and energy. 


world, a careless, easy way of living and think- 
ing, inordinate love of pleasure, selfish interest, 


Human nature is so liable to be mis- 
lead, so open to the entreaty of inclination, and 
often so unguarded against what it most needs to 


appetite. 


fear, that these instrumentalities of evil some- 
times triumph fora period in lowering the moral 
tone where they prevail. But the power of re- 
ligion when sought after, is able to protect society, 
counteract these tendencies, and elevate morality 
to its true place. In fact religion and morality are 
to go hand in hand, if the his ghest and best results 


gy all lines of progress are to be reached. 


lysbi rd, Pa. G. ds 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCREASES 
CRIME. 
The state, by restoring to the extremest form 
of violence, teaches her uneducated and thought- 
less millions that the solution of social questions is 
to be found not in the use of intelligence, but in 
Who can doubt that the 
Reign of Terror, which marred and largely 
nullified the good the French Revolution had ac- 
complished, sprang directly from the lessons 
taught the masses by an autocracy that ruled sole- 
t Who can doubt that the blood 
with which the soil of Russia has been wet these 





falling back on force. 


many vears has the same ae and who does not 
know that immense changes are inevitable in this 
country, and that the one serious danger is that 
they will be accompanied by blood- shed? In short, 
no more pernicious teaching is conceivable than 
that which bids the masses look not to the use of 
their intelligence but to the exercise of force for 
the solution of their troubles, for so long as they 
place their reliance on the baser weapon of bru- 
tality there will be no search for that actual know]l- 
edge which alone can set men free. And when we 
condemn the wild utterances of the individual 
should remember that they 
are but dust in the balance as compared with the 
all-pervasive example set to the people by their 
state. —From “Crime and Criminals.” 
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GOOD LITERATURE POST CARD. 
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‘‘ Newspapers aim to publish what the subscri- 
bers want. COMMUNICATE YOUR APPROVAL 
OR DISAPPROVAL, EITHER IN PERSON OR 
BY LETTER, TO THE EDITOR. He is anxious 
to retain you as a subscriber; for the value of the 
paper as an advertising medium is dependent upon 
its sales.’’ 

RAYMOND K. DENWORTH, Swarthmore College 





At the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 5-10-1910 
Issued by the Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


NATHAN THORNE, M. D., Clerk 


GOOD LITERA1URE SERIES Moorestown, N. J. 


The Good Literature section of the Philan- 
thropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has had the above printed on 1000 post cards 
for free distribution. The picture represents the 
Carnegie Library at Swarthmore College. All 
readers of the Jntelligencer are invited to act on 
the suggestion contained on the card. 


GERMANTOWN PILGRIMAGE TO 
GWYNEDD. 


On the afternoon of Seventh month 2nd the 
Germantown Friends’ Association made a pil- 
grimage to Gwynedd Meeting. We were met 
and entertained by some of the Gwynedd 
Friends, making about a score in all. Near 
4 o’clock when we were assembled in the 
meeting house the president, Horace Mather Lip- 
pincott, expressed the pleasure of our being there. 
Daniel Batchellor told of the work the Associa- 
tion had been doing, and said that although the 
meetings had been small, “in union there is 
strength,” and gave several concrete illustrations. 
Following this was a discussion of the size of 
some of the religious meetings and the cause for 
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a slim attendance. Those who took part in it | supremely important affair. We have passed away 


were: Samuel Jones, Daniel Batchellor, Geo. B. 
Cock, Horace Mather Lippincott, Walter H. 
Jenkins and Anna S. Evans. 

Following this a picnic supper (with lemonade 
supplied by our hosts) was enjoyed on the plat- 
form of an old pump. After supper we were en- 
tertained on the large veranda of the home of 
Walter H. Jenkins not far distant from the meet- 
ing house. A few vocal and piano selections were 
enjoyed, among them an Italian song in the Nea- 
politan dialect by Sarah and Arthur Jenkins. 

MARIAN GARRIGUES Cock, Sec’y. 


OBSCURE TOBACCO POISONING. 

Several years ago we had under our care a boy 
of seven or eight years who gave evidence 
of suffering from the effects of some 
severe systemic poison, the exact nature 
of which could not be determined. His 
habits were all carefully inquired into, with- 
out giving any clue. He had recently come to live 
with his grandparents. Upon subjecting our little 
patient to a severe sweating process, we discovered 
that the skin gave off marked nicotine odor and 
stain. A repetition of the treatment on the follow- 
ing day gave like results and this continued until 
the evidences of tobacco disappeared, when the 
little fellow rapidly recovered. 

Further investigation elicited the fact that the 
boy’s father was an inveterate smoker, and when 
at home, kept the room saturated with tobacco 
fumes. The boy never touched the weed. But who 
‘an be surprised that the sensitive organism of the 
child, constantly absorbing such an atmosphere, 
succumbed to it? And who can estimate the multi- 
tude of children whose cheeks are blanched, and 
whose bodies are frail, because of their father’s in- 
dulgence in the poisonous weed? 

—J.R. Leadworth, M. D. in Life and Health. 





THE GROUP IS THE UNIT. 

There has been much emphasis put upon the 
infinite worth of the individual and on the suprem- 
acy of the individual’s rights. There can be no 
question that primitive Christianity and primitive 
Quakerism have rung outa great word on the 
divine right of every man to be a full, free person. 
But I cannot help feeling that in Christ’s thought, 
in the practice of Quakerism and in any true 
sociology, the group is the primary unit, the 


forever from the notion which prevailed a hundred 
years ago that an individual is or can be an inde- 
pendent unit. He is forever born and nurtured 
and formed in the social group and he cannot live 
unto himself or die unto himself; he is conjunct 
with his fellows and he must at every point corre- 
late with his larger self to which he belongs and 
make his life minister to it. No individual has 
any isolated rights. He is a bundle of relationships. 
He cannot sin in any sin-tight compartment and 
he cannot be holy in any holiness-tight compart- 
ment. The ultimate goal of our religion, the 
highest aspiration of Saviour and saint, is the 
creation of a kingdom, a social group for which 
each member surrenders his stubborn self-will and 
for which he puts himself at his highest efficiency. 
—Rufus M. Jones at Whitewater Centennial. 





NOTES OF GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 

Isaae Wilson is back in Philadelphia, after hav- 
ing attended New York and Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ings and Fishing Creek Hali-Yearly Meeting 
He reports that the attendance at Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, held at Coldstream, Ont., was about as 
large as usual, all the meetings being represented 
excepting Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, which 
includes Whitchurch, Schomberg, Toronto and 
New Market. The only visiting minister was 
Elisabeth Stover of New York Yearly Meeting. 

One of the most interesting features of the busi- 
ness meeting was, he says, the report on Prison 
Reform. The Province of Ontario is now engaged 
in building a new prison along advanced lines for 
prisoners whose sentence does not exceed two 
years. One of the leading members of the com- 
mittee having this matter in charge is Charles A. 
Zavitz, of Guelph, Ont., son of Samuel P. Zavitz 
and son-in-law of Isaac Wilson. They have pur- 
chased 800 acres of land near Guelph and are now 
putting up the building, all the work upon it being 
done by the prisoners, who are hovsed in a tem- 
porary structure without walls or bars, are not 
dressed in prison uniform and are treated as 
“trusties.” When the building is completed a larg« 
stone-crushing plant will be erected and the pris- 
oners will be employed crushing stone for the 
roads and paid wages. 

On the First-day following the Yearly Meeting 
Isaac Wilson attended the meeting at Orchard 
Park, and also held an appointed meeting there in 
the afternoon. The morning meeting was quite 
large. Twenty came from Buffalo by trolley, and 
some Friends drove 18 and 20 miles through the 
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heat, over dusty roads. The afternoon meeting 
was not strictly a meeting for worship. Isaac 
Wilson read a paper on William Penn that had 
been written by a young Friend for a First-day 
School Union at Abington. He reports that 
Friends in Buffalo greatly regret that their meet- 
ing house was sold, but say that at any time the 
Universalist Church will be opened for visiting 
Friends who desire to hold a meeting in that city. 


FOR A COMMISSION TO PROMOTE UNIVER- 
SAL PEACE. 

The Peace Society of the City of New York calls 
our attention to the following House Joint Reso- 
lution, which passed the National House of Rep- 
resentatives Sixth month 20th. It is entirely 
probable that this will pass the Senate at the next 
session of Congress if the friends of peace gen- 
erally throughout the country manifest a live in- 
terest in it: 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 
senttaives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President of the 
United States to consider the expediency of utiliz- 
ing existing international agencies for the pur- 
pose of limiting the armaments of the nations of 
the world by international agreement, and of con- 
stituting the combined navies of the world an in- 
ternational force for the preservation of universal 
peace, and to consider and report upon any other 
means to diminish the expenditures of government 
for military purposes and to lessen the probabili- 
ties of war.” 


MILITARISM AND THE CHURCH. 

[From an address by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, of Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, New York, in the Ford Building, 
on “ladies’ night” of the Boston Congregational Club, as 
reported in the Springfield Republican.] 

Dr. Jefferson said he could not help thinking of 
his New York congregations and of other 
Christian congregations, for they included the 
most educated and most cultured people of the 
times, when he thought of Christ’s word to them 
that they could interpret the evening sky and the 
morning sky, but could not discern the signs of 
the times. They can interpret passing mists and 
phases, but cannot see that the times have 
changed. Seven great facts are to be noticed that 
are new :— 


First, the whole world has now come up into 


- —y— 





dom is all armed like Goliath. Its first note is, ‘| 
defy,” but the heathen nations are not armed. 

Second, the Christian world is groaning under 
a burden which is becoming increasingly unbear- 
able. Financial crises have occured in each Eu- 
ropean nation within five years and this burde: 
was the occasion. We know we cannot go on. 

Third, within 12 years the American republic 
has made up its mind to ape the manner of Ev- 
rope. Our expense has increased enormously. But 
Christian men have not been disturbed about it 
any more than if they had been Hottentots. Man) 
Christian men seem to approve it. 

Fourth, there is in Washington a naval lobby, 
which the people ought to understand. Tremend- 
ous pressure is put upon Congress by naval offi- 
cers there. One gives splendid dinners and sinc: 
stormy times no such lobby was seen in Washing- 
ton. No such astute, cunning, notorious and de- 
termined lobby was ever seen. 

Fifth, we have a navy league. It aims to es- 
tablish a branch in every college. They have done 
this in Harvard and other colleges. It aims to 
have a branch in every town and village in the 
country. It aims to have a branch in every for- 
eign village where five Americans can be got to- 
gether. Foreign countries have such leagues and 
they play off one country against another. In the 
last 12 years the world never made such progress 
toward peace. But never has the world done so 
much toward war. We pass an arbitration treaty 
and then build two more battleships. They lay 
foundations for a peace palace at The Hague and 
then experiment over it with war balloons. Some 
people say this is the will of God, but as in the 
case of Paladino, keep a watch on the toe under 
the table. 

Sixth, we are being educated to be a military 
nation. The launching of the Florida was attend- 
ed by a great pageant of uniformed govern- 
ment officers. Twelve beautiful girls took 
part and the bands played. We are being 
educated in militarism. Some long head is 
planning all this. Legitimate interests are 
pushed aside and boys and girls are in danger 
from the teachings of militarism. They are taught 
that military glory is the greatest in the world. 

Seventh, changes are taking place. Washing- 
ton is becoming more and more a military city. 
It is so in other cities. Military men and authori- 
ties are coming to the front. At the Hudson cele- 
bration $100,000,000 worth of fighting vessels 
were piled in the river to show boys and girls how 
Christian nations delight to spend their money. 

We spend $249,000,000 a year on our army and 
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navy and only $32,000,000 a year on the national 
Legislature, executive and judiciary combined. All 
the churches of the United States spend only 
$200,000,000 a year for their support. All that 
it costs to run Harvard college a year will only 
pay the running expenses of two battleships one 
year. 

Thousands of our people live in constant terror 
lest they be crowded over the line into pauper- 
ism. This $12,000,000 battleship was launched 
within a few feet of chalky-faced boys and girls 
who never got enough to eat. Is it any wonder 
the bloed boils at it? Look at the pitiful endow- 
ment for education of the colored race compared 
with the squandered millions on our navy. This 
cannot go on. We are under a God who demands 
an accounting. We must answer for the millions 
we throw away on our navy. 

Again, we must answer for our evil influence 
on our neighbors, Brazil, Argentina, Canada. We 
are dragging the whole new world down, and Eu- 
rope also. European militarists demand larger 
appropriations when we build a new battleship. 
Japan and China also follow our example. 

We are recreant to the principles of Christian- 
ity. There is a preponderance of paganism. Men 
in high places talk about keeping up the fighting 
edge. English papers are full of paganism in their 
praise of their navy. Once it was supposed that 
character made England mighty. Is love the 
ereatest thing in the world? They say that guns 
are. No wonder the gospel falls on deaf ears when 
it supports militarism, when England has 80 miles 
of 340 fighting ships on the Thames, and in Lon- 
con are 800,000 people who never have enough to 
eat. This cannot go on. Christianity and civili- 
zation cannot go on like this. We may come to a 
reign of terror. We may come to peace. Commerce 
and science may solve the problem. But what a pity 
that the church should let commerce and science 
solve her problems. 





BIRTHS. 
DARLINGTON.—On Fifth month 25th, 1910, to Ed- 
ward and Philena C. Darlington, a son, who is named 
Jared Darlington. 


MARRIAGES. 
STAPLER—KELTY.—At the home of the bride’s 
aunt, in Salem, N. J., on Sixth mouth 2nd, 1910, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Horace Elias Kirk Stapler, son of 
Edwin and Anna P. K. Stapler, of Abington, Pa., and 
Hannah Bullock Kelty, daughter of Kate B. and the late 
Clement Kelty, of Salem, N. J. 


~ 
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DEATHS. 

BROWNLOW.—At her home, in Chewelah, Wash., 
Sixth month 27th, 1910, Jane J. (Truman) Brownlow, 
daughter of George S. and Susan Y. Truman. She was 
born Eleventh month 27th, 1859. She leaves a husband 
and eight children, all of whom are grown but two daugh- 
ters. 

UNDERHILL.—At Jericho, Long Island, on Fifth- 
day, Sixth month the 30th, 1910, Samuel J. Underhill, in 
the 62nd year of his age. 

The large number gathered at the funeral held in the 
ancestral home on First-day afternoon, the 3rd, evinced 
the esteem in which he was held not only in his own 
immediate neighborhood, but in the adjoining country 
side. A man of sterling character, he had held places 
of trust in the community and for many years was clerk 
of Jericho Monthly Meeting. As we laid him to rest, 
the heart could but feel impressed with the nobleness of 
the life passed, the sweetness of the spirit gone and the 
precious inheritance left us. He is survived by his widow, 
Emma Albertson Underhill and three children: Danie! 
Underhill, Henry Willets Underhill and Helen Under- 
hill. 


WHITSON.—On Second-day, Sixth month 20th, 1910, 
in Flushing, N. Y., Daniel Whitson, in his 61st year. His 
dominant characteristic was kindliness, and a service 
held in the Friends’ Meeting House in Flushing, attended 
by relatives and neighbors, bore testimony to his unob- 
trusive readiness to lend a helping hand to whomsoever 
came within his influence. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Friend in Harrisburg writes: “Our little meeting 
is holding its own, we think. Some days the attendance 
is very small, but we are apt to have a dozen or more 
present. We have been having a half hour class after 
meeting. At present we are taking up the life of Christ. 
It is possible we may discontinue the class for the heated 
season, as we have already discontinued the Fourth-day 
evening monthly meeting. We are expecting to have a 
pienic on Fifth-day aftérnoon, the 14th, and wish some 
of the Friends living west of us could arrange to visit 
us on their way home from the Conference, either then 
or the following First-day.’ 





Word comes from Pasadena that the First-day school 
now has two classes. Emily G. Hunt is to be the leader 
of the adult class for the coming year. Mary E. Yeo has 
a class of half a dozen little children, with some others 
that come occasionally. 


HARRISBURG FRIENDS’ PICNIC. 

The Friends of Harrisburg, Pa., propose having a pic- 
nic and open air meeting on the Island in the Susquehanna 
River, opposite Harrisburg, on Fifth-day, Seventh month 
14th. Remembering the success attending similar picnics 
last year, we take the opportunity of extending a cordial 
invitation to Friends who can, to be with us on that 
date. Out of town visitors will be cared for if they will 
kindly communicate with W. G. Heacock, Chairman of the 
committee, 434 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


———— nn ood 
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CALENDAR 


Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
ionthly Meeting the second First-day 


of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 


way to reach the Meeting House, 520 


East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


branches, 


Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible- 
A., 59 Chatham St., 


1 a. m. 


Adult School before meet- 

at ne wtown, Bucks Co., 

ith Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 

begin at 10 a. m. 

st-day meeting at Swarth- 

more, Pa., during the College vacation, 

will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
m. 


SEVENTH MoO. 

‘urchase Executive and Prepara- 
Meeting for 
of the 


at 2 p. m. 
and Council, at rise 


MO. 16TH (7TH-DAY). 
New York Monthly Meeting, 2.30 

, at 221 E. 15th St., New York. 
EVENTH MO. 17TH (1ST-DAY). 


of Philadelphia Young 


Newtown Square Meeting, | 


Trolley from 69th St. 
Meeting 
Conference 


»V ide nce 
under care 


arterly Meeting Philan- 


ttee, at ll a. m. Dis- | 


The Press,” introduced by 


_ Our Subscribers 


e it for granted, would like to 

us double the circulation of 
E’riends’ Intelligencer. The rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 the first year. 
To every old subscriber who will send 
us a new subscriber we will present a 
copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 
‘*In Memory of Whittier.’’ Have you 
told your young neighbors how much 
you think they would enjoy the Jntelli- 


gencer? Sample copies sent on request. 


t is nature multiplied by either 
inus quantity and either 


or decreases its beauties and 
Life Lines. 





lass Room of the Y. W. C. 
every First-day | 


9TH (7TH-DAY). | 





House, | 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
W. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients ~~ 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience : late Fire 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y.. Stat 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton. Pa 


You Can Have a Modei [iii 


as cool and white as a dairy. 


no heat, no dust. 





A STORY BY MISS JEWETT. 
After the publication of “A Dunnet 
in the Atlantic for De- 
cember, 1899, and its subsequent ap- 
pearance in a volume of collected stor- 
ies, Miss Jewett received many ap- 
peals to bring William Blackett’s life- 
long love of Esther Hight, “the shep- 
herdess” who had given the better 
part of her days to the care of her 
stricken mother, to a happy termina- 
tion. The story of “William’s Wed- 
ding” was written, but the manuscript 
was mislaid, and has only just been 
published in the July Atlantic. 


Shepherdess” 


Speaking of the prize fight that has 
been forbidden in California Harper’s 
Weekly says: “People are more inter- 
ested in aeroplanes. Flying is in the 
Prize-fighting seems 

Verily our world 
has changed a great deal, and is chang- 
ing more every day.” 


line of progress. 
like retrogression. 


hen 


No smell, no smoke, 


No old-fashioned contrivances. The 


New Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


is the latest practical, scientific cook-stove. 


It will cook the most 


elaborate dinner without heating the kitchen. 


Boils, bakes, or roasts better than any range. 


Ready in a second. 


Extinguishedinasecond. Fitted with Cabinet Top, with collapsible 


Cautionary Note: Be sure 
you get this stove—see 
that the name-plate 
reads “New Perfection.” 


rests, towel rack, and every up-to-date 
feature imaginable. You want it, be- 
cause it will cook any dinner and not 
heat the room. No heat, no smell, 
no smoke, no coal to bring in, no ashes 
to carry out. It does away with the 
drudgery of cooking, and makes it a 
pleasure. Women with the light touch 
for pastry especially appreciate it, be- 
cause they can immediately have a 
quick fire, simply by turning a handle. 
No half-hour preparation. It not only 
is less trouble than coal, but it costs 
less. Absolutely no smell, no smoke; 
end it doesn’t heat the kitchen. 


The nickel finish, with the turquoise 
blue of the enameled chimneys, makes 
the stove ornamental and attractive. 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 
and 3-burner stoves can be had with 
or without Cabinet. 

Every dealer everywhere; if not at yours, 


write for Descriptive Circular to the nearest 
agency ofthe 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


(Incorporated ) 





